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The Conflicts of Capital and Labour ; b'eing a History and Re- 
view of the Trade-Unions of Great Britain, etc. By George Howell, 
M.P. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1890. — xxxvi, 536 pp. 

Since the first edition of this well-known work was published in 1878, 
the attitude of the general public towards the trade-unions has under- 
gone a marked change. Their right to exist was conceded grudgingly, 
if at all, and they were looked upon with suspicion and prejudice. Too 
many people derived their knowledge of them only from newspaper 
accounts of strikes, or perhaps from Charles Reade's thrilling tale, Put 
Yourself in His Place. In other words, they knew of the trade-union 
only in time of labor troubles ; of its functions in time of peace and of 
its social and educational value they knew little or nothing. In 1878, 
in addressing a suspicious and partially hostile public, Mr. Howell had 
to appear as an apologist ; to-day he finds the tone of apology unneces- 
sary. Portions of the work have consequently been rewritten, other 
parts have received such additions as were needed to bring them up 
to date, and the whole has been carefully revised. 

Mr. Howell is at his best in the descriptive portions of his work. His 
exposition of the rise of trade-unions, their field of operation and their 
utility, is excellent. A lifelong experience among them as member, 
official and champion, coupled with sound judgment and loyalty to the 
principle of self-help, has given him eminent fitness for this undertaking. 
On the other hand, as a critic of political economy Mr. Howell is weak, 
and one is forced to doubt if he has any clear idea of the science, or 
understands what is meant by the term "law" in an economic discussion. 
On page 1 98 he says : " The limitation of supply is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the science of political economy." One might as 
well say that applying brakes on a down grade is one of the fundamental 
principles of physics. On the next page the statement is not quite so 
confused, but still very objectionable, when he says of laborers trying 
to restrict the supply of labor : " They are denounced as though they 
had committed a crime, whereas they are only adapting themselves to 
the laws and teachings of political economy." He seems to use " crime " 
and " laws " here as correlatives ; but it is obvious that acts may be crimes 
which are in accordance with the " laws of political economy," just as 
other acts are crimes which follow the laws of physics with precision. 
As long as men discuss economics with the idea that economic laws 
impose duties, or that living up to them is in itself meritorious, confu- 
sion will prevail. On page 352 he asks : " How was it that the law of 
supply and demand was ineffectual in raising the wages of the agricul- 
tural laborers for so many years ? It is well known that their rates of 
wages were stationary till the union stepped in to assist them." No 
wonder that Mr. Howell thinks little of the law of supply and demand ! 
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Again, page 271, an old law of Henry VI, prohibiting laborers from 
asking more pay for working on a holiday, " was a direct violation of 
the natural laws of political economy." In several passages " political 
economy" and "political economists" serve as a kind of scapegoat for 
any casual crude theorizing on economic matters. Mr. Howell con- 
demns the teachings of the neo-Malthusians, and it is one more thrust 
at "political economy." Mr. Howell is not exceptional in this, and 
perhaps the rash assertions of imprudent economists are partly to blame 
for this confused attitude toward the science. But a careful writer will 
no more hold political economy responsible for all the vagaries of those 
who prophesy in its name than he will lay to the charge of astronomy 
certain speculations about " Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid " or 
the late attempts to prove that the earth is flat. 

Mr. Howell's later chapters contain fresh and valuable information on 
boards of conciliation, boards of arbitration, profit-sharing and co-opera- 
tion. He says of co-operative production that " the utmost it has as 
yet accomplished (in the direction of solving the labor question) is, that 
it has contributed a certain amount of experience, which deserves to be 
stored up for future use." He also notes as pregnant facts " that many 
of the co-operative stores have been very chary in investing their funds 
in the production of the articles which they offer for sale ; and trade- 
unions, as a rule, have refused to invest any portion of their funds in 
productive industry" (page 460). Further illustrations of this timidity 
are given which seem to indicate that the organizations are very distrust- 
ful of their ability to manage capital successfully in industrial enterprises. 
While this distrust prevails so strongly, one may conclude that the work- 
men in the English trade-unions are far from ready for state socialism. 

From among the many interesting tables a few facts in reference to 
the eight-hour question may be cited. In 1889 twelve hundred circulars 
were sent out to the various trade societies in the United Kingdom. Only 
thirty-seven societies responded, with a total membership of 178,376; 
39,656 voted for, and 67,390 against an eight-hour day; 28,511 voted 
for its being obtained through Parliamentary action, and 12,283 against 
that method. The great bulk of the votes against the eight-hour day 
came from three or four societies. The Northern Counties Amalga- 
mated Weavers went solidly against it, with 33,756 votes, as did also 
the Amalgamated Cotton Spinners, with 17,125 votes, the same society 
of Oldham with 5660 votes, and the Wolverhampton Trades' Council 
with 4500 votes. 

A book so full of varied material should have been furnished with an 
index. It is to be hoped that Mr. Howell's work may be widely read by 
the working people of the country. It is a sound, wholesome and sympa- 
thetic treatment of very important interests. F r Rn 



